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ABSTRACT 

Investigating the Bureau of Indian Affairs' (BIA) 
boarding schools, a survey team of researchers in law, accounting, 
education, and psychology gathered data from the 18 BIA 
off-reservation boarding schools (3 elementary, 12 secondary, and 3 
post secondary schools). Data were utilized to examine: student 
characteristics; teacher-pupil ratios ; operating costs for 1972-75; 
per pupil costs for each school (1975); operating costs for 
elementary, secondary^ and post secondary schools (1975) ; dorm 
facilities; distribution of 1975 boarding school expenditures; annual 
operating costs vs consumer price index; major costs (total, 
education, facilities, an i title programs) ; and construction costs. 
Major conclusions were: per pupil costs were not inordinate; post 
secondary admissions policies were based upon local rather than 
formal BIA policy; personnel costs were substantially fixed via Civil 
Service salaries; attempts to evaluate educational programs appeared 
minimal; uniformity of fiscal categories and*, program definition 
categories was minimal; development of long range career plans was 
not often accomplished; there was little cooperation between local 
colleges and boarding schools; teaching personnel were not always 
qualified; there was no systematic method of allocating funds; major 
recommendations from the 1969 Kennedy Report have yet to be 
implemented. (JC) 
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OFF-RESERVATION BOARDING SCHOOL SURVEY 

The f o 1 lo wl%g^u r v.ey was made in response to a directive from a 
Congressional Appropriation Cbmmittee. The Committee, in reaction 
to a Bureau of Indian Affairs report on Of f-Reservation Boarding Schools, 
sought to determine cost-cutting measures for these institutions. 
Specifically, the Committee sought recommendations for cost-cutting 
practices and procedures within the functioning of the institutions 
themselves, but also sought recommendations regarding possible closure 
/of facilities not being utilized efficiently. In order^o^gat^^ 
appropriate data for the survey, a contract was let/^to an independent 
contracting company. The company of Underwood Research and Evaluation, 
headed by Mr. George W. Underwood, CPA, attorney at law, was selected 
to conduct the survey. The survey team consisted of researchers 
with expertise in law, accounting, education, and psychology. All 
members of th.a predominantly Indian research team had had extensive 

i 

experience in conducting, surveys and evaluation studies for the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, and for a diversity of other public and private 

agencies. - 

. The research team gathered data oh the Of f -Reservation Boarding 
Schools from a variety oi sources. In addition, the team sought 
comparative data from similar types of institutions not associated 
with the Bureau of Indian Affairs. These data were analyzed and 
were presented to a work committee in meetings in order to com- 
plete the survey. Composition of the work committee assured: 
representation of Indian people and those experienced in 



the operation of Off-Reservation Boarding Schools. The work. committee 
included, in addition to the research team described above, the 
following: a representative sample of the eighteen Of f -Reservation 
Boarding Schools superintendents and their administrative staff 
members; school board members from several of the Off-Reservation 
Boarding Schools; and Bureau of Indian Affairs Central Office Education 
personnel, who coordinated the survey effort. 

All members of the work committee participated in various phases 
of data collection, data analysis, policy discussion and implications, 
and in determining recommendations for inco.rporation into the final 
report. 

History and Policy of Off-Reservation Boarding Schools 

The first federally-funded boarding school was established in 
Yakima, Washington, in 1860. Ten years later, in 1870, Congress 

appropriated $100,000 for the operation of federal industrial schools 

I 

for Indian youth. Following years saw the establishment of the first 
of the larger non-reservation boarding schools such as Carlisle in 
Pennsylvania, Chemawa* in Salem, Oregon, Chilocco in Oklahoma, and 
Haskell Institute in Kansas. By -1900, twenty-five such schools had 
been opened iu different parts of the country. After the 1934 passage 
of the Indian Reorganization Act, in which Indians were supported in 
their efforts to retain their cultural ways and to form self-governing 
devices, the Bureau of Indian Affairs began training programs for 
personnel working in Indian programs. The curricular emphasis at 
that time was placed upon a development of reservation resources. 
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but the learning of a wide scope of trades was encouraged in Off- 
Reservation Boarding Schools. After World War II, Indian participation 
in sehqol management became Bureau policy, and, in the years 1955-57, _ 
extensive Indian participation in revision of school curriculum occurred. 
The 1960's brought about new policies designed to strengthen "basic 
education effectiveness,'* and, for the first time, formal statements 
of support for Indian culture as an important factor in Indian 
education were made by Congress. At that time. Congress was charged 
by the Secretary of Interior to promote the production of arts and 
crafts of Indians on a national scale. The Santa Fe and Phoenix Boarding 
Schools had already begun the teaching of Indian arts in the 1930's. 
Such philosophies regarding Indian education are reflected in the Burea 
document :nndian Education," No. 423, October 15, 1965, which states, 
"To overcome educational and cultural lag to prepare Indians for life 
in the twentieth century, to preserve Indian self-dignity and pride 
in heritage, and to promote 'English as a second language, guidance 
and counseling to promote cultural adjustment."' The publication 
further indicates that the 1960 's reflected an increase in the number 
of Indian chilliren completing school and in the number who went, into ; 
higher education. Goals were set for the '70's. "High school 
educaticn for 90% of Indian age youth, with all high school graduates 
continuing their education into colleges, universities, or technical 
and vocational schools." This period saw the establishment of three 
higher educational institutions within the system: the Institute of 
American Indian Arts in Santa Fe, N.M., Southwest Indian Polytechnic 



Institute in Albuquerque, N. M.^ and the, changeover of Haskell Instxtute 
to Haskell Indian Junior College in Lawrence, Kansas. Bureau Education 
Manual 62-IAM 2.5.2, November 2, 1964, further explicated the eligi- 
bility for admission of Indian youth to the federal boarding schools. 
This document defined both the educational and social criteria for 
admission. 

A. Education Criteria 
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(1) Those for whom a public or Federal day school is not 
available. Walking distance to school or bus trans- 
portation is defined as one mile for elementary 
children and 1-1/2 miles for high school. 

(2) Those who need special vocational or preparatory 
courses, not available to them locally, to fit them 
for gainful employment. Eligibility under this 
criterion is liwlted to students of high school grades 
9 through 12, and post-high school grades 13 and 14. 

(3) Those retarded scholastically three or more years 
or those having pronounced bilingual difficulties, 
for whom no provision is made in available schools. 



Social Criteria 

(1) Those who are rejected or neglected for whom no 
suitable plan can be made. 

(2) ' Those who .belong- to large families with no suitable 

home and'^ whose separation from each other is undesirable. 

1^3) Those whose behavior problems are too difficult for 

solution by their families or through existing community 
facilities and who can benefit from the. controlled 
* environment of a boarding school without harming 
other children. 

(4) Those whose health or proper care is jeopardized by 
illness of other members of the household. 

(62-IAM 2.5.2) 
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Today the Bureau of Indian Affairs boarding schools exist for the 
expressed purpose of providing extraordinary education for those who. 
for various reasons, do not enter into the available channels of 
public education. It is this group which requires special services 
of schools designed to meet their specialized needs. The unique and 
specialized needs of this group of Indian children are described below. 
Student Profile 

In order to determine the profile of Indian youth attending the 
Off -Reservation Boarding Schools, all eighteen institutions provided 
data in response to specific survey items. The Student Profile Table 
in the Appendix (see Table 1) presents a compilation of these data. 
The following narrative attempts to portray the present student body 
composition of the Off-Reservation Boarding Schools. 

Most schools reflect recent changes in the composition of the 
student bodies. Such changes in composition include: an increase in 
the number of tribes served, a decrease in students from some certain 
tribes with increasing enrollment from other tribes, and an increased 

j ■ ■ 

number of students from urban areas. 

There are twelve Of f-RiS^ation Boarding Schools at th-e secondary 
level. All twelve of these destitutions re'port abuse of alcohol as 
a major problem affecting both school attendance and. dormitory 
discipline. Some schools report alcohol education programs and 
specialized alcohol counselors. Drug usage reported by most schools 
reflects a decrease in hard drug usage and an increase in marijuana 
(this picture appears consistent with the national drug usage pattern 
for high school students) . 
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Ofthe three elementary schools surveyed, alcohol is reported 
as a problem in on.e of these three. Of the three post-secondary 
Off-Reservation Boarding Schools, alcohol is reported as presenting 
a problem only when associated with disruptive behavior. 

All schools have second-language students, with the range of 
second-language capability varying from. 13% to 100% of the student 
bodies. Second-language students are reported to have built-in 
learning handicaps when taught by teachers who cannot understand or 
speak the students' primary Indian language. 

Seventeen of the eighteen schools indicate that they receive 
referrals from juvenile courts and child welfare agencies. One 
school, for example, reports that 25% of the student body population 
represents either dependent or delinquent wards of the court. Boarding 
Schools in many instances are considered the most favorable, or only, 
Indian alternative by child welfare agencies and coui;ts for students 
who cannot, for a variety of reasons, remain in their own homes. 

Bureau admissions criteria exclude those Indian youth who have 
available and/or can successfully, utilize public education programs. 
As a result of such (Criteria, the elementary boarding schools report 
82% entering under social criteria; of the secondary boarding schools, 
four of them report an average of 25% entering under social criteria. 

The average age-in-grade reflects students in near-normal age/ 
grade placement at the secondary level (when compared with national , 
averages) . Elementary school statistics indicate that students are 
somewhat over-age in grade after the fifth grade. Students are 
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approximately, one year over-age in grade when they graduate from 

elementary school. 

In terms of intellectual capability, the secondary boarding 
schools report that entering students have average or abo've intellectual 
ability, but range from one to three years behind the level of basic 0 
skills involved in l^mguage and mathematics. One school reports^ 
70% of its students entering the ninth grade at^ o'r below the-fifth 
grade level in basic skill achieveinents . _^ . 

increased mobility of students in and out of boarding schools 
seems to- haye Contributed to. the basic skills d^^t.iciencie^-. SncX. ^ 
great mobility is frequently associated with interrupted 'lemes^rs^ - 
and lost credits in the school^^ These .factors seem to tontribu^ . 
greatly to the lag in basic skills. - 
^t_ructionaLler^^ 

The ratio of instructional personnel to pupils for all eighteen 
' boarding schools is one to^J:welve (see Table 2), computed on Average 
Daily Membership (ADM). This ratio is approximately half that of the 
ratios found in public schools, which are about one to twenty. 
However, when one examines various residential institutions such as 
juvenile correctional facilities, private boarding schools, and job 
corps facilities, one finds typical ratios of approximately ten to 
one. When^the magnitude of learning deficiency students is con- 
sidered (approximately 70% of all students), it appears that these 
institutions are more legitimately comparable to the boarding schools, 
and should be used to make such personnel-to- adent ratio comparisons., 
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Because,- of Jiljg^ educational and nonXe^ucational tasks that the - 
boarding, schools are asked ^Vo accomplish, the programs and curricula 



**take variety of 'forms. Most .of these schools are engaged in programs 
in the areas of'*home living, ^gounseling, fine arts, cultural and social 
development, remedial learning, agriculture, and alc*ohol and drug 
abuse. Such arf admixture of both academi^c and non-academic programs 
necessitates greater expenditures than public schools typically encounter, 
in order to provide facilities and personnel to fulfill these multi- ^ 
faceted services. In additio^, many of the boarding schools, by 
virtue of their locations, are accessible to Indian populations, jind 

,are called upon to provide facilities and services to Indian ^toups 
other than to enrolled students v^^fSuch school.s typically provide 
facilities for seminars and workshops for tribal councils and other 
tribal organizations, and some times serve as host ta Indian organi- 

0 

zations of national and local scope, governmental organizations con- 
cerned with Indian education, and mun?f:ipal and^state organizations 
with similar concerns. In addition, soTue schools are called- upon to 
provide extension servicers for various tribal groups. Such a range 

of services to both student's and to other Indian peoples require 

> 

expenditures far' beyond those required by non-Indian schools. 

In order to permit a comprehensive picture of the boarding schools* 
functionings, brijef descriptions of a numb&r^of programs at the 
elementary^, secondary, and post-secondary levels are provided below. 

Wahpeton Indian School, an elementary school for grades one 
through eight, is comprised of many stCidents wit^ great learnin-g 
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• .deficxencies/ In. order to rectify the^ situation, the school has been 
called.upon.to develop special remedial p.-:graTns in :t>ath, reading, ■ 
speech therapy,, and in areas .of special education. 

. n v 1 o full QOr of the students are attending 
. At the Concho Indian School, a full yu/o or tne b 

the institution' for social reasons. These students, considered a high- 
risk- pfpblat ion , have^required the addition of ten fuU-ti.e teachers 
' ^ to deaVsV-cif ically with the special educational and special social 

needs 'Qf this population. 

• While the program objectives of the Of f-Re.ervation high schools " 
are traditionally directed toward college preparation, greater efforts 
' • .ust be .xp'ended for diagnostic and remedial educational activities, 
than would occur - in a typical public high scho^An illustrative 
example of the unique needs and programs developed to f ulf ill ' th'ese ^ 
: 'needs is at the Chemawa High school. Chemawa has extended the regular , 
., classroom day to ailow ^evening groups and individual .uto^ing in night . 
• ^ labs, for deficient students. -The success of this- former Xitle I 

•\ ' program permitted it'to.be incorporated into the regular a'cademic 

program. A recently-implemented Computer Assisted Instruction Program ^ 
ha. produced greater and' more e^J.cient gains in basic skills than ^ 
previously noted in the history of the institution. A recent evaluation 
. o-f the Computer Assisted Instruction Program has documented these- / 
' • dramatic gains in the areas oB language arts, reading, and .mathematics. 

The Institute oj Lericaih Indian Arts in Santa Fe, N. M,,'has 
recently been'authorized to develop a program 'providing for retention ^ 
7 ,f the. eleventh and twelfth" gr^^es as a feeder, program at the high ^ 



school level\ The institution, has further been authorized to grant an 
AFA (Associate of Fine Arts) degree at t-.he junior college level, and 

to seek formal accreditation for both programs. The school further 

\ j 

ptovides ainique cbmrnunity service pro^grams in the arts and in telated 

fields. - . . • ^ 

The Southwest Indian Polytechnic Institute, fully accredited by 
the North Ceptral Accrediting Association, has available the following 
programs: Business, secretarial, clerical; drafting, electronics, 

.optical technology, numerical process , and offset lithography. In 
addition, and in conjunction with Pub UcN^^^th 'Service, a Dental 
Assistant and Dental Technician Program has been initiated. In addition, 
short courses are ofSfeied for Jiie Indian community in many specialized 

"areas such as Sutveyin^ a^Jlead Start Cook. The Institute has just 
entered into a consortium agreement with the University of Nec-J MeScico 
at Albuquerque, to permit students who desire to receive rzedit^for 
the' Institute's courses,, to receive, an Associate of Arts degree .granted 

•4 

bv the University of New Mexico,. 

These above brief descriptions of unique programs at all educational 
•levels-of the boaE4ing- schools , is not , comprehensive, but rather is v 
illustrative of the- -variety of programs and unique services that are 
provided by these Of f-^^eservation .Boarding; Sc|\ools . % , . ... 

Financial 

Statistical tables and charts, in ;:he App^jtalTTreseht all financial 
data gathered for the present survey. a are presented individually, 
for each of the eighteen Of£-Reservation Boarding Schools (see Table h) , 
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and *are compiled by the educational level (see Tables 5, 6. and 7) v,^^ 

of elementary schools,* secondary schools, and post-secondary schools. 

It was felt to be appropriate to examin4 .Individual schools with those 

other schools at 'that particular educational level, e. g. , elementary, 

secondary, or post-secondary. By presenting the financial data in 

this manner, one can compare any of the eighteen individual schools 

with any other one, and one can also compat^' a ichool with those 

schools at its respective educational levtel.* Since student populations, 

needs, and programs may vary as a function of educational level-, the 

most appropriate cost comparisons can probably be .ijade within, each 

gi\3n educational level. ' 

The major statistics presented at each educational level are those 
Of annual cost per pupil, and are contained in Tables 5-7. These per 
pupil costs are presented for school operation alone, for school 
operation and facilities management together, aitd finally, for all 
expenditures. The data indicate that the annual per pupil costs for 
all expenditures for the Elementary boarding schools for fiscal year 
1975 is $6,114. This figure represents the composite cost per pupil 
' of th^ three Of f -Reservation Elementary Schools included in the survey. 
For the, twelve Off-Reservation Secondary Schools included in the survey, 
the annual cost per pLil, for all expenditures for fiscal year 1975 is 
$6,486. For the thre'e Off-Reservation PoSt-Secondary. Schools, annual 
per^nipil costs for all expetxditures for fiscal year 1975 is $6,606. 

SSskver, Chart 1 presents percentages of school operations expenditures, 
for major categorie,s, for all Off-Reservation Boarding Schools together. 
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It can be seen from these above annual per pupil costs » that, 
while costs for elementary schools are somewhat lower than secondary 
and post-secondary institutions, >the differences are small (approximately 
10% lower). However,, when one examines the Table 4, which includes 
per pupil costs for all expenditures individually, for each of the 
eighteen institutions, there appears to be wide variations in per pupil 
expenditures in^ 1975. The lowest annual per pupil cost for 1975 is 
found at Sherman Institute ($4,336), with the highest per pupil cost 
for 1975 being at Mt. Edgecumbe, Alaska ($13,296). As can be seen 
from Table 4, most of the institutions have annual per pupil expen- 
ditures of between $4,700 and $6,700. Those institutions which rank 
highest in per pupil expenditure for 1975 are: Mt. Edgecumbe, the 
Institute of American Indian Arts, the Southwest Indian Polytechnic 
Institute, and Chilocco, A careful investigation and analysis of the 
reasons behind the large per pupil experditures^at these institutions 
can be made by examining the data presented for individual categories 
and programs at these institutions, and by considering the geographic 
location, unique needs and f mictions at uhese institutions which may 
not exist at any of the other schools under consideration. 

There are no institutions in the United States directly comparable 
to the Off-Reservation Boarding Schools. Consequently, indirect com- 
parisons must be made by selecting those residential institutions 
which have populations somewhat similar to the populations found in the 
Indian Boarding Schools. Such institutions are state correctional 
institutions, schools for handicapped youth, and other type^ of 

^Charts 2-5 present data on the effects of recent inflationary trends 
on operations of Of f -Reservation Boarding Schools. Chart 6 depicts 
increased cost of construction over the last 10 years— 175% increase 
during this period of time. 
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...id.na.l timing schooU. A sa.pU o£ such Institutions Is pr«s.nted 
in Table 8, along with their per pupil cost £or 1975. The sa.ple includes, 
in Oklahoma, £ive youth correctional institutions, a school tor the 
blind, and a school tor the deat. Another sa»ple of Institutions. £ro„ 
the state o£ Oregon, is presented for comparison purposes. The Oregon 
institutions Include youth training schools, residential treatment 
centers for adolescents, a school for the deaf, and a school for the 
blind. The per resident costs for these comparison Institutions vary 
from approximately S5.000 to over n5.000.-„lth most of the Institutions 

• $10 000 per year per resident. While these 

expending approximately ^iU.uuu per y v 

diverse comparison institutions can only approximate those conditions 
and functions of the Off-Keservatlon Boarding Schools, they are probably 
the closest approximations that one can make today. It can be seen 
from examination of the annual per pupU costs of th. Off-Keservatlon 
Boarding Schools (Table 4). that most of the comparison Institutions 
in Oklahoma and Oregon far exceed the annual per pupil costs of the 
Off-Reservation Boarding Schools. When one examines the data from the 
national Association of Independent Schools (Table 8) one notes that 
rhese annual per pupil costs approximate those of most of the Off- 
Reservation Boarding Schools, despite differences in missions. 
..F acilities 

tn considering methods of cutting costs a£ the Boarding Schools, 
consideration has. been given to the closing of facilities'. However. 
It appears that only minimal savings result in closing facilities, 
in many cases closing would require major costs for redesign and 
remodeling in order to meet the needs of the particular educational 
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program, such an instance of this condition being found at Mt. Eduocumbe . 
Also, th'-i closing of a given facility could impact upon other parts of 
the school or other specific programs, thereby possibly interrupting 
educational or other school programs. In view of the observation 
that many of the facilities in the Boarding Schools were designed 
many years ago, it would be difficult to close portions of a given 
facility and effect any great savings. Facilities built decades ago 
do not lend themselves to partial closings in order to cut costs. 

For example, although heating is the largest item for operations 
and maintenance costs, a 25% reduction of the space by closing would 
result in far less than a 25% savings in heating costs. 

Chemawa School represents an unusual situation with respect to 
facilities. The facilities at Chemawa are to be closed at the end 
of the summer school term. The school will be operating in temporary 
facilities until the new school is completed. Thirteen buildings have 
been demolished to date, and all buildings will be condemt^..'T after the 
summer session, with the exception of the gymnasium, vocational and 
auto mechanical buildings. Demolition will take place because of 
unsafe .structural conditions. 

Wl.e.n one considers facilities from a cost perspective, one must 
factor in the goals and missions of the particular institution of 
concern. For example, Haskell Junior College has been expanded over 
the past few years from basically an industrial arts and practical 
arts institution to a junior college. The facility requirements 
have changed to meet the new .program thrust. The example of Haskell 
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illustrates the need for different kinds of academic and other spaces 
to be tailored to the unique missions of the particular institution. 
Further, it is quite likely that facilities tnust be tailored to the 
educational level of the institution concerned, since facilities 
required for a functioning element'^ry institution will no doubt differ ^ 
from those required for a seconda^. or post-secondary institution. 

Dormitory facilities data are presented in Table 9 for each of 
the eighteen Boarding Schools. Available data permitted determination 
of average space per student for only twelve of the e/ghteen schools. 
Despite the fact that the recommended BIA standards Jre 110 square 
feet of dormitory space per studen.. only three out if the ten insti- 
tutions for which there are data do achieve or su/ass this Recommended 
figure. Those other nine institutions have per pupil dormitory space 
ranging from 99 square feet down to 40 square feet. It appears clear 
from these data on average space per" student that the recommended 
BIA standards in this regard are typically violated. 
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CONCLUSTONS 

1. Cost per pupil does not appear inordinate when compared to 
per pupil costs of rompc'irable institutions. 

2. Admissions policies at the post-s$econdary institutions seem 
to be based upon local practice rather than upon formal Bureau policy- 

3. The agency superintendent and his/her social worker do not 
appear to be forwarding total student records on to new or receiving 
schools. Such an omission inhibits diagnostic testing and placement 
at the receiving school. 

4. Personnel costs are substantially fixed costs (constituting 
approximately two-thirds of total educational costs), since salaries 
are established by the Civil Service. 

5. Attempts to evaluate educational programs appear minimal. 

6. Uniformity of fiscal categories and program definition 
categories is lacking. 

7. Development of long-range career or vocational plans for 
students is not often accomplished. 

8- There appears to be little cooperation between local colleges 
and universities and the Boarding Schools. 

9. There is no apparent systematic method of allocating funds 
to the various institutions. 

10. Dormitory space per pupil is inadequate at most institutions 
when compared to the stated Bureau standards. 

11. There appears to be a number of teaching personnel who 

are qualified to teach at the elementary level, but who are currently 
teaching at the secondary level . 
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A number of the major recommendations in the 1969 Special 

mittee Report on Indian Education (the Kennedy Report) have 

be implemented. These, recommendations include: 

"There is at present no central authority that 
can relate educational expenditures to educational 
results'. There is no standardized inf oration on 
Indian student achievement or school p^Jpiles or . 
teacher/student ratios or educational , curriculum 
which is used' to make the Indian schgol system a 
better school system." (Page 65) 

Area 'Directors appear to have budgetary control 
over decisions affecting educational policy. The 
Kennedy Report contends that budgetary matters 
affecting educational policy and procedure should 
be in the hands' of educational personnel rather than 
the hands of the Area Director. 

"There is a tremendous lack of reliable data 
about the BIA educational program. There is no 
attempt made to relate educational expenditures 
to educational results; nor are there well-specified 
educational goals, objectives, or standards. 

"Federal schools should develop exemplary pro- 
grams and therapeutic programs designed to deal 
with the emotional, social and identity problems 
of Indian youth. ^ 

"A substantial investment should be made in 
sophisticated research and development activities 
serving a number of experimental programs and 
schools. Part of this can thus be done by con- 
tracting with outside agencies, but it is-;^essential 
' for Indian schools to be self-critical, self- 
evolving institutions. This requires local 
expertise and some research and development 
capability. 

"The overall budget for Federal school system 
' has been grossly inadequate. -This in large part is- 
due to the inability of BIA to establish appropriate 
educational standards and calculate the. real costs 
involved in providing an equal educational oppor- 
tunity for Indian students. The education budget 
of BIA needs a complete overhaul and adequate 
standards must be developed. It can be assumed 
that actual costs must double or triple if an 
effective program is to, be developed." 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. Serious consideration should be given to those recoinmendations 
cited by the Kennedy Commission and described in the Conclusions section 

' of the present Report. As noted above, these 1969 recommendations do 
not appear to have been implemented. 

2. The overall Tnis,sions or goals of the individual schools 
should be clearly established and should be appropriate to the unique- 
nesses of the populations served. 

3. Policy must be determined as to whether specialized schools 
are needed for troublesonje youth. \ 

,4. Policy should be established for admitting students for 
each type of school (elementary, secondary, post-secondary), with 
emphasis on policy fqv students transferring from one school to 
another during a schoJl year. 

5. The Employment Register currently used by schools is operated 
and administered by the Civil Service Commission. If the Area Office 
level maintains a register, teaching vacancies could be filled more 
efficiently. 

6. Enrollment and withdrawal records should be kept mord uniformly 
by the schaols. 

7. Accounting procedures and fiscal reports should be standardized. 

8. Formal policy of square footage of dormitory space per student 
fpr each educational level should be established and implemented. 
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Sufficient educational diagnostic personnel should be repre- 
sented at each institution in order to assure efficiency of pupil 
placement. 

10. Formulae must be established for equitable funding for each 
institution, considering such factors as: 

1. Unique geographical environment 

2. S'iiate of repair of the physical plant 

3. Local consumer price Index 

4. Special programs and needs 

11. Schools should make contact, where possible, with nearby 
colleges and universities to obtain assistance in prograTu development 
and evaluation. 

12. Each institution should designate one person on the educational 
staff as the program evaluation spepialist for the institution. That 
person should be responsible for all program evaluation activities. 
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RESOLUTION FOR BOARDING SCHOOLS* 
HASKELL INDIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Lawrence, Kansas 



,0 



May 7, 1976 



WHEREAS, the United States Senate Appropriations Committee has 
requested the Bureau of Indian Affairs to provide documentation 
and Justification of operational costs for Boarding schools, and; 

WHEREAS, data prepared for said request evidenced a need for 
review by the affected Indian School Boards for an adequate re- 
liction of such operational and educational programs being offered 
by said schools, and; 

NOW THEREFORE BE tT RESOLVED, that the following recommendations 
be considered and implemented: 

U Request extention of report date for 30 days to 
accomodate adequate review prior to submittal -to 
the Senate Appropriations Committee by Indian 
School Boards of the requested information and 
.failing such request, the support and endorsement 
by Indian School Boards shall be withheld. ^ . 

2. No Boarding School shall be terminated nor their 
operational budget funds reduced wthout consulta- 
tion and approval by the affected Indjan tribes. 

3 The operation of such boarding fechools be adequately 
• funded to meet the special needs of Indian students 
thereof.' 

h Indian school, boards shall review and approve opera- 
* tional budgets of their respective schools. 

q There shall be established a National Association-^^ 
^' 15 nd an School Boards for the said boarding schools 
to address programs or policies of the Bureau of 

ndtan A?fairs'for sai d's^hool s. An interim commi tee 
wn! Se established from the Indiah representatives 
participating at the Haskell meeting. ^ 

*RisSluti-ons--by-p-aftTcxpat^^ Indian representatives presenting 
Recommendations for consideration and implementation. 



/ 
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STUDJCNT PROFILE DATA 



SCHOOL 

Elementary 
Concho 

Seneca 

Wahpeton 



Abe rdeen Area 
Flandreau 

AnadaYk o Area 
Chllocco 
Riverside 
Fort Sill 

Albuquerque ^rca 
Albuquerque School 

Phoenix Area ^ 
IntejTnount.iin 
Phoenix Sc'nool 
Sherman 
Stewart 

Po rtland Aren 
Chemawa 

Juneau Area * 



Mt. Fxlgecutnbe 

Hugkogee Area 
Sequoyah 

ToUl 



Total 
Enroll. 
FY 1975 

257 

185 

388 



755 



260 
276 
342 



405 



1^057 
878 

, 78$ 
400 



488 
400 
350 - 



FY 71-75 
Chgs. In Com- 

posltion^of Presence of 
Student Popt^-«"-Alcohol and 
l atlon D ruB Problema. ^ Lang uaRe 



Receives 
Speaks &/or Juv. Court, 
Understands Child 
Tribal Welfare 

Referrals 



YES 
YES 
YES 



YES 



YES 
YES 
YES 



NO 



YES 
KO 
NO 
NO 



YES 
YES 
NO 



NO 
YES 
NO 



YFS 



YES 
YES 
YES 



YES 



YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 



YCS , 



■YES 



YES 



20% 
80% 
10% 



32% 



40% 
95% 



100% 



' 60% 
90% 
90% 
91% 



13% 
70% 
40% 



YES 



YES 



YES 



YES 
YES 



YES 



YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 



YES 



NO 



YES 



Home 

Problem 

Situation s 

60% 

66% . 

8% 



40% 



75% 
70% 
37% 



25% 



68% 
70% 
45% 
60% 



63% 
25% 
51% 



Public 
School 
Dropout 



38% 



2% 



65% 



15% 
70% 
75% 



90% 



30% 
80% 
50% 
20% 



90% 
30% 
90% 



Admitted 
Under 
Social 
Criteria 

90% 

86% 

80% 



«0% 



25% 
35% 
75% 



82% 



12% 
80% 
75% 
85% 



yo% 

30% 
70% 



Grade 
1 
2 

3 

4 
5 

6 
7 
8 



9 
10 

n 

12 



13 
14 



6.3 
7. 

8.3 
9.3 
10.3 
11.9 
13.2 
14.6 



15,1 
16.5 
17.4 
18.3 



20. a 
22.7 



6,321 
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TABLE 



RATIO OF TEACHER PERSONNEL 
TO PUPILS. (Am), FOR ALL OFF -RESERVATION" - 
BOARDING SCHOOLS - 1975; 



SCHOOL 



ADM 



TEACHERS 



RATia 



r:t.EMENTARY SCHOOLS 

Concho 
Seneca 
Wahpeton 

AVERAGE TOTALS 



227.6 
142.7 
265.0. 
178.43 



18 
12 

18 
16 



1/1^.'&- • 
1/11.89 ■ 
1/14. 72 -.^ 
13.07- 



SECO NDARY SCHOOLS 

■\ 

Albuquerque 

Chemawa 

Chilocco 

Flandreau. 

Ft. Sill 

Intermountain 

Mt. Edgecumbe 

phoenix 

Riverside 

Sequoyah 

Sherman 

Stewart 

AVERAGE TOTALS 

POST- SECONDARY SQIOOLS 

Haskell 

lAIA 

SIPI 

AVERAGE TOTALS 



343.1 
478.0 
243.0 
512.8 
213.2 
692.3 
402.9 
660.9 
232.2 
251.5 
637.4 
385.1 
421.03 



994.0 
159.2 
350.6 
501.26 



19 . 

18 
61 
34 
44 
18 
•27 
40 
27 



30.75 



.*64 
26 

. 33 



41 



1/18.05 
,1/18.38 >' 
1/11.5 . 
J./15.08 
J./11.84 
1/11.34 
1/11.85- 
1/15.02 
1/12. 9'0 
1/9.31 ' • 
1/15.93 
1/14.26 
1/13.78 



1/15. 53r 
1/6.12 
1/10.62 
1/1G.75 



National Center for Education Statistics, 1975 

Elementary 1/22.3 
Secondary' 1/18.4 
AVERAGE 1/20.4 
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TABLE 4 



SCHEDULE OF PER PUPIL COST 
FOR EACH OFF-RESERVATION BOARDfNG SCHOOL 

FISCAL YEAR ENDEQ JUNE 30, 1975 

Avg. Daily School School Operations Total 

Elementary Schools Member^ship Operations & Facilities- Mgmt . Costs* 

Concho ' ' 227.6 . $4,595 $ 6,036 $ 6,686 

Seneca 142.7 4,227 5,596 6,454 

Wahpeton 265.0 3,897 . 5,052 5.444 



Secondary Schools • 

Albuquerque. 343.1 4,923 6,026 6,469 

Cemawa 478.0 4,777 S.,848 6,072 

Chilocco 243.0 5,986 8,321 8,845 

Flandreau 512.8 3,267 4,181 4,806 

Fort. Sill 213.2. 4,588 5,463 6,062 

Intermountain 692.3 5,267 7,160 7,404 

Mt. Edgecumbe - 402.9 7,450 12,618 13,296 

•Phoenix- 660.9 3,493 4,428 4,728 

Riverside 232.2 5,844 7,037 . 7,454 

Sequoyah 251.5 4, 80S 6,059 6,618 

•Sherman Institute 637.4 3,454 4,149 4,336 

■Stewart ' 385.1 4,169 4,879 5,133 



Post-Secondary Schools 

Haskell Indian Junior 

College 994.1 ^ 4,052 ' 5,143 5,143 

Institute of American 

Indian Afts 159.2 9,876 10,077 10,272 

Southwest Indian Poly- 
technic Institute 350.6 '6,863 9,044 9,044 



*IncludeS Non-Appropriated Special Fun^s Title Programs. 
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TABLE 5 



SCHEDULE OF OPERATING COSTS 
OFF-RESERVATION ELEMENTARY BOARDING SCHOOLS 

FISCAL YEAR ENDED , JUNE 30, 1975 



Appropriated yunds-— 
School Operations 
Insttuctional 
Pupil Services 
Home Living 
Student Activities 
Food Services 
Pupil Transportation 
General Operations 
Parental Involvement & 
Indian Policy Groups - 



Facilities Management 



Non-Appropriated Funds- 

Title Programs 

Title I 
Title II 
Title IV 



TOTAL COSTS 



Personnel 




Other 




Services 


• Travel 


Expenses - 


Total 


$ 795,08.8 


$ 1,641 


<S' 1 no I/O 

$ 108,143 




120,546 


1 ,352 


1, 732 


too ^ on 


635,503 


9,802 


147,383 


TOO f^QQ 
/yZ , DOO 


51,813 - 




12,851 


64,664 


200,931 


1,203 


287,642 


489,776 




,48,617 


1,315 


49,932 


221,347 


12,914 


19,470 


253,731 


1,^675 




1,850 


3,525 


200 


1,439 


2,455 


4,094 


$2,022,103 


$75,822 


$ 5.82,841 


$2,686,912 


$ 444,635 


$ 3,605 


$ 381,230 


$ 829,470 


$ 200,021 


$ 1,824 


$ 148,051 


$ 349,896 




7,916 


7,916 


5,549 


307 


10,505 


16,360 


$ 205,570 


$ 2,131 


$ 166,472 


$ 374,172 

m 


$2,672,308 


$81,558 


$1,130,543 


$3,885,554 



Average Daily Membership of All 
.Elementary Schools 

1. Annual Cost Per Pupil (SchoSl Operation) 

2. Annual Cost Per Pupil (School Operation 

and Facilities Management) ^ 

3. Annual Cost Per Pupil (Total All Fund^) 



635.3 

$4,219 

5,525 
6,114 



Of f-Reservation Elementary Schools include: 

Concho 
Seneca 
Wahpeton 
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TABLE 6 



SCHEDULE OF OPERATING COSTS 
OFF-RESERVATION SECONDARY BOARDING SCHOOLS 

FISCAL YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1975 



Appropriated Funds — 
School Operations 
Instructional 
Pupil Services 
Home Living> 
Student Activities 
Food Services 
Pupil Transportation 
General Operation 
Parental Involvement & 
Indiatii Policy Groups 



Facilities Management 



Non-Appropriated Funds- 
Title Programs 



Personnel 
Services 
$ 7,839,581 
1,688,429 
4,562,671 
598,894 
1,349,636 
226,241 
1,218,140 



Title I 
Title II 
Title IV 



TOTAL COSTS 



Travel 
$150,411 
16,553 
23,979 
10,059 
3,680 
496,773 
140,332 



Other 
Expenses 
$1,368,759. 
86,040 
945,265 
146,216 
2,149,441 
40,603 
316,791 



Total 



$ 9,358,751 
1,791,022 
5,531,915 
755,169 
3,502,757 
763,617 
1,675,263 





14,555 


14,587 


29,142 


$17,483,592 


$856,342 


$5,067,702" 


$23,407,636 


$ 4,012,187 


$ 68,438 


$3,354,527 


$'7,435,152 








\ 


$ 1,087,813 


$ 35,845 


$ 628,494 


$ 1,752,152 


140,074 


140,074 






36,868 


36,868 


$ 1,087,813 


$ 35,845 


— $ "505, 436 


$ 1,929,094 


$22,583,592 


$960,625 


$9,227,665 


$32,771,882 



Average Daily Membership of All 
Secondary Schools 

1. Annual Cost Per Pupil (School Operations) 

2. Annual Cost Per Pupil (School Operations 

and Facilities Management) 

3. Annual Cost Per Pupil (Total All Funds) 



5,052,4 

$4,633 

6,105 
6,486 



Off-Reservation Secondary Schools include: 



Albuquerque 
Chemawa ' 
Chilocco 
Flandreau 
Fort Sill 
Intermountain 



Mt . Edgecumbe 
Phoenix 
Riverside 
Sequoyah 

Sherman Institute 
Stewart 
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TABLE 7 



SCHEDULE OF OPERATING COSTS 
OI-F-RKSERVATION POST-SECONDARY BOARDING SCHOOLS 
(.JUNIOR COLLEGE AND VOCATIONAL TRAINING) 

. FISCAL YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1975 



Appropriatod Funds— 
School Opcir ;it I cms 
Instructional 
Special Ediuvi t ion ' 
Instructional Mc-dia 

Center 
Pupil Servicer; 
Home Livinj', 
Student AclI vi t ics 
Food Servlcf/; 
Pupil Transportation 
General Opera! ion 
Parental Invo I vcmant & 

Indian Policy Oroups 



Facilities Manaj»ement 



Non-Appropr iat <vi Funds — 
T ide Pr( )nraiii 
Title I 

TOTAL COSTS 



Personnel 




Other 




Services 


Travel 


Expenses 


Total 


$3,128,801 


$ 48,870 


$ 825,291 


$4,002,962 


469,006 


8,538 


93,701 


■571,245 


896 , 341.' 


1 Q T 1 

1 , y ji 


9 A A 9 R A 
ZD*4 , ZOO 


1 1 69 557 


246,807 


3,814 


147,833 


398,454 


229,921 




582,531 


812, 452 


37,969 


9,288 


43,266 


90,523 


607,332 


41,081 


288,504 


936,917 




26,825 


3,980 


30,805 


$5,616,176 


$140,347 


J2, 246, 626 


$8,005,915 


$ 600,292 


$ 6,534 


$1,274,577 


$1,881,403 


$ 42,989 


$ 283 


$ 5,771 


$ 49,043 


$6,2d9,457 


$147,164 


• $3,426,974 


$9,936,361 



Avc> rag;e Daily Membership of All 

PdSU -Secondary Schools 
1. Annual Cost Per Pupil (School Operations) 
li. Annual Cost Per Pupil (School Operations 

aod Facilities Management) 
"i- Annua) Cost Per Pupil (Total All Funds) 



1,503.8 

$5,322 

6,573 
6,606 



Of f~RestM*vatt on ^Post-Secondary Schools include : 

Institute of American Indian Arts 
Haskell Indian Junior College 
Southwest Indian Polytechnic Institute 
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TABLE 8 



SCHEDULE OF COMPARATIVE PER CAPITA COST OF 
TRAINING INSTITUTIONS FOR STUDENTS 
WITH LEARNING NEEDS SIMILAR TO INDIAN STUDENTS 

Albertina Kerr Homes (Oregon) $10,165'^ 

Youth Care. Centers (Oregon) $8,000-11,000 Cff - 

Children's Farm Home (Oregon) 10,566 ? 

Parry Center (Oregon) 15,633 Z- 

Hillcrest (Oregon Youth Training School) 18-,886 f- 

McLaren (Oregon Youth Training School) 13,096 ^ 

State School for Deaf (Oregon). 8,000 

State School for Blind (Oregon) 15,500 3 

Whitaker (Oklahoma Youth Training) • 9,109 't 

Taft (Oklahoma Youth Training) 13,725 4 

Helena (Oklahoma Youth Training) .7,718- |^ 

Tecumseh (Oklahoma Youth Training) 10,628 ' 

Boley (Oklahoma youth Training) 9,107 15 

State School For Blind (Oklahoma) 10,393 I 

State School For Deaf (Oklahoma) 10,526 ^ 

National Association of Independent Schools Data: 

National Average - Boys Only . 5,917 
Midwest Average - Boys Only ^ 6,787 
West Aver-age - Boys Only 4,783 

National Average - ^.Co-Educational , 

Schoals ^,649 
National Average - Girls Only . 5,oai 
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DORMITORY FACILITIES DATA 



Secondary Schools 
Mt. Edgecuunbe 



Flandreau 
Chilocco 
Riverside 
Fort Sill 
Sequoyah 
Albuquerque 
Intermountain 
Phoenix 
Sherman 
"Stewart 
— Chemawa 



A.D'.M. 
402.9 

512.8 

243.0 

232.2 

213.2 

251.5 

343.1 

692.3 

660.9 

637.4 

385.1 



Elementary Schools 

Wahpeton 265.0 

Cortcho 227,6 

Seneca (Bajt-Dormitories) 142.7 



Post-Secondary Schools 



Haskell 
I. A. I. A. 
S. I.P.I. 



994.0 
159.2 
350.6 



*256 
*144 
*225 
*182 
*197 
*205 
*242 
226 
*211 
260 
243 



**** — 



Number 
of Rooms 


Avg. Student 
Per Room 


Avg. Space 
Per Student 


138 


2.91 


88 


144 


3.56 


40 


161 


1.50 


150 


62 


3.74 


49 


101 


2.11 


93 


110 


2.28 


90 


106 


3.23 


75 


***_ 


** 


** 


255 


2.59 


81 


4s*- 


** — ^- 


** 


** 


• .*ft 


**_ 

- - - . - - - -f- 


Aft 


4s* 


** 



*(1,662) 
207.75sq.ft. 



196 
*197 
*230 



*^ 

62 
61 



(427) 
207.6sq.ft. 



216 
316 



k'k 



12B 
136 



2&6sq.ft. 



2.74 

** 

3.67 
2.33 

3.00 

** 

1-26 
2.57 



1.91 



Inadequate Data 
y<**Inadequate Data Ten Dormitories Closed . 
****Interim Phase - Construction ' > 

Recommended BIA Interim Secondary Standards— 1 student per 110 sq. ft, 
of Dorm Room Space. 



76 (Overall Avg. 
Secondary 
Schools) 



54 
99 



69 (Overall Avg. 
Elementary 
Schools) 
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CHART 1 



PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF TOTAL OFF-RESERVATION 
BOARDING SCHOOL EXPENDITURES 
FISCAL YEAR 1975 



FACILITY 
MANAGEMENT 

22.3% 
$10,146,025 

PARENTAL 
INVOLVEMENT 
•007% 
$3,525 

INDIAN POLICY 
GROUPS .1% 
$64,041 

GENERAL 
, OPERATIONS 
6.3% 
$2,863,145 

PUPIL 
TRANSPORTATION 
2.0% - 
$904,072 



TITLE PROGRAMS 
5.2% 
$2,352,309 



INSTRUCTIONAL 
29.0% 
$13,261,585 




STUDENT ACTIVITIES 
2.7% 
$1,218,287 



PUPIL SERVICES 
— 5.5% 
$2,485,897 



HOME LIVING 

16.4% 

$7,487,160 



FOOD SERVICES 

10.5% * 

$4,804,965 



MAJOR COST CATEGORIES AND TOTAL COST. 
OFF- RESERVATION BOARDING SCHOOLS 
FISCAL YEARS 1972 THROUGH 1975 

Annual cosi of opera tine/ off- Reservation Boarding 
Schoo/s compared cuiik Consumer Pric^, index for each yean 



CHART 2' ^ CHART 3, 

TOTAL COSTS EDUCATION COSTS 




LEGEND: 

. — Broke^n Un^ ^ Consumer* Price. Index. 

'Solid Line ^flctu<il Bureau of /n4 fan Affai rs Expen d ira r^^. 
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CHART 6 



4 PER 

SO. FT. 



ESTrMATe CONSTRUCTION COST ?tH SQ.FT. 

FOR fY I9*6~J976 
PY 67 70 7» 7a 73 75 76 




JZ 



IN COS7/.SP.Fr TO Y0. 



FY l«<*-67 




67-tf« 






9:x 






lom 




71-72 


7!l 




9?r 


13-74- 


12 7 


74-75 




75-76 


34.7 



FY 66 67 6a 69 7<? 7/ TZ. 7J 74 rs 76 TT 



NOTE.' PtRCEMT OF 1NCRE/*SE" IN lO YRS. ITS'!? 



SOURCE ■• P C 
Z'P-76 
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